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STATEMENT 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

NOVEMBER I7, 1938 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
common with civilized peoples everywhere, are deeply shocked by the 
horrible results of aerial bombings during the hostilities now being 
waged and which have been waged in recent years, and cannot fail 
to record their solemn protest against the massacre en masse from 
the air of innocent men, women, and children, and the wanton 
destruction of private property of a non-military character, 
Simultaneously with the development of aerial warfare, efforts 
have been made through international agreements to limit its sphere. 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 agreed to prohibit the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons or by other 
methods of a similar nature. Again at The Hague in 1923, after the 
experiences of the World War, the delegates of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington in 1922, adopted a report which recommended 
that ‘‘aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorizing the civilian 
population, or destroying or damaging private property not of 
military character, or of injuring noncombatants is prohibited.” 
The Trustees believe that these stipulations should be brought to 
public attention, and urge in the interest of the common humanity of 
all peoples and of the preservation of the civilization of all nations, 
that their governments and responsible public officials take steps 
to make effective the prohibition of the bombardment of civilian 
communities, including men, women, and children, in the course of 
hostilities, whether in formally declared war or otherwise. 
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PREFACE 


There is a growing conviction among the people of the United States 
that the threatening international situation calls for the adoption 
by our government of a more definite foreign policy—a policy cal- 
culated to serve as a stabilizing and guiding factor in a world in 
distress; a policy capable of preserving the freedom which Americans 
cherish. A letter written by former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson to The New York Times on March 6 last outlining the 
fundamental principles on which such a policy might be based appears 
in this issue of International Conciliation. 

Liberties forced from unwilling governments in the course of 
centuries are guaranteed to the people of the United States in the 
ten original amendments to the Constitution commonly known as 
the Bill of Rights. The sources of many of these rights are described 
in the article on the history and meaning of freedom by the Director 
of the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Two complementary articles by the President of the Endow- 
ment and the text of the Bill of Rights conclude the pamphlet. 


NICHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER 
New York, April 13, 1939. 
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THE BASIS OF AN AFFIRMATIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY TODAY! 


By Henry L. Stimson 


There is an increasing number of our people who feel that, in the 
face of the situation abroad, our government should follow a policy 
of farsighted affirmative action rather than one of drift and negation. 
Their belief is that in the former lies the best hope for the prevention 
of war; while by the latter we should run the most serious risk of 
becoming ultimately dragged into war. 

Recent actions indicate that this may be also becoming the policy 
of our government. I refer for example to the action of the Secretary 
of State in persuading our airplane manufacturers not to sell planes 
to nations—notably Japan—which are engaged in bombing helpless 
civilian populations; the action of the Export and Import Bank in 
making a loan of $25,000,000 to China; the action of the government 
in encouraging the sale of large numbers of airplanes to Great Britain 
and France in the emergency which confronts those nations; the very 
frank and outspoken answer which Mr. Welles of the State Depart- 
ment addressed to the German Ambassador on the subject of the 
provocative utterances of the government-controlled Nazi press; 
and finally the January address of the President to Congress indicat- 
ing that it was the intention of our government to bring our influence 
to bear upon aggressor nations by methods which were “short of 
war, but stronger and more effective than mere words.” 

I have long been in favor of such a policy. I believe that our foreign 
policy cannot with safety be geographically limited to a defense of 
this hemisphere or of our own continental boundaries. On the con- 
trary, I think that if we should stand idly by without protest or action 
until Britain, France, and China are either conquered or forced to 
make terms with militaristic aggressors, our own hemisphere might 
become economically so affected and militarily so endangered that 
it would be neither a safe nor happy place to live in, for a people with 
American ideals of life. On this point I think that the statements of 
the President in his January address to Congress and of Secretary 
Hull last year are sound and timely. 

These great and fundamental issues are now being widely dis- 
cussed. The policy of the government has been sharply criticized. 


‘Letter to The New York Times, March 6, 1939. Reprinted by permission. 
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It may not be inappropriate for me to attempt to analyze some of 
these criticisms and what seem to me to be the answers to them. By 
way of premise I fully recognize that this problem of war prevention 
has become much more serious and difficult by the setback to world 
cooperation for peace and by the growth of international lawlessness 
which has taken place during the past decade. But that does not 
relieve us of the problem. We must still face it and solve it if possible, 

One very common objection to such an affirmative policy of our 
government is in substance that we are needlessly irritating and 
antagonizing nations with whom otherwise we might safely live in 
peace and that we are meddling with what really does not concern 
us. These critics say that democracies have lived in the same world 
with autocracies before; therefore they should be able to do so now, 
I think that the fundamental error involved in this objection is an 
imperfect appreciation of the basic aims and methods of the so-called 
fascist governments, by which term I mean the three nations united 
by the so-called Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis. 

Recent history has thrown much light on these characteristics, 
but even now it is hardly appreciated what a complete reversal of 
the whole trend of European civilization they represent. The rela- 
tions of the fascist governments to the world around them are 
radically different from the relations to that world of the autocratic 
monarchies of a century ago, to which these critics would liken 
fascism, and with which in an older world democracies are said to 
have lived in peace. Europe was then in the flood tide of a swelling 
and confident liberalism, if we may so call that faith in individual 
freedom and that increasing determination to control government 
in the interest of the citizen, the steady and rapid accentuation of 
which we may trace back for at least four centuries. A hundred 
years ago autocratic monarchies were decidedly on the defensive. 
If all that modern fascism meant were a system under which a nation 
voluntarily submitted itself to an autocratic ruler and under him was 
willing to live quietly and at peace with its neighbors, we might agree 
that it was a domestic matter which concerned that nation alone, 
and that it was not our business to meddle with it. 

But it is becoming every day more clear that fascism is not sucha 
system. On the contrary, it is now evident that it is a radical attempt 
to reverse entirely the long evolution out of which our democracies 
of Europe and America have grown, and that it constitutes prob- 
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ably the most serious attack on their underlying principles which 
those principles have ever met. 

We know now that the inhabitants of those countries from child- 
hood up, by means of meticulous and absolute government control 
and by the skillful use of modern engines and methods of mass propa- 
ganda, are being taught to reject freedom; to scorn the principles of 
government by discussion and persuasion instead of force, and to 
despise the neighboring nations which practice such principles. We 
now know that those fascist nations have created a skillful technique 
for foreign aggression and that they are in fact girded under virtual 
martial law for threats and, if necessary, for acts of force upon their 
neighbors. In succession the attacks upon Manchuria, North China, 
South China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia have 
shown us the error of likening modern fascism to a domestic system 
with which the rest of the world could live in peace. 

Furthermore, fascism has involved a serious moral deterioration; 
an increasing and callous disregard of the most formal and explicit 
international obligations and pledges; extreme brutality toward 
helpless groups of people; the complete destruction within their 
jurisdiction of that individual freedom of speech, of thought, and of 
the person which has been the priceless goal of many centuries of 
struggle and the most distinctive crown of our modern civilization. 
Such a loosening of the moral and humane ties which bind human 
society together gives powerful confirmation of the basic unfitness 
of such a system for organized international life. 

It strongly suggests that in our modern interdependent world 
Lincoln’s saying holds true, that a house so divided against itself 
cannot permanently stand. Today the neighbors of a fascist nation 
are compelled to live in anticipation of immediate forceful attack. 
Such a situation is obviously the reversal of all civilized interna- 
tional society as we have known it in the past. Today, instead of 
the family of nations being composed only of States whose individual 
sovereignty is mutually recognized and respected, it also contains 
a powerful and united group of States armed to the teeth which is 
continually threatening and attacking some of its neighbors. 

Does any thoughtful man believe that inaction or soft words from 
us would prevent similar attacks being made against the United 

States today if a fascist government believed that such attacks would 
be useful and could be carried through with success? On the contrary, 
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it is now clear that we are confronted with serious danger which will 
exist until the liberal movement regains its faith, its courage, and its 
momentum, and until the people of the fascist nations themselves 
become convinced of the futility of their systems and compel the 
necessary changes. 

Today those people are so shackled by censorship and controlled 
by government propaganda that no early change can be anticipated, 
It may be delayed until economic or military disaster compels it, 
but in the meanwhile the danger of a general war hangs over us. The 
prospect is as somber as it is without parallel in our experience. The 
danger is as formidable as it is imminent. In my opinion it can be 
successfully resisted only by the far-sighted readiness and coopera- 
tion of the nations which are opposed to such a system. 

Another objection to an affirmative policy by our government is 
that it will drag us into war. This is an objection which seems to me 
to be based partly on confused thinking and partly on emotion—or, 
to speak plainly, on undue timidity. It is true, as history has shown, 
that if a general war actually takes place we shall very probably be 
ultimately dragged into it. When war has once begun, the combatant 
nations become so desperate and so reckless that, however cautious 
we may be, our rights and interests will eventually be so trampled 
upon that our people will insist on defending them by force. 

But that is not the present question. What we are discussing now 
is the prospect of preventing such a general war from actually break- 
ing out. That is an entirely different matter. Even if they are im- 
pervious to moral reasons, these aggressive fascist nations understand 
very well the possible dangers as well as the possible advantages of 
force, and they may be deterred from beginning a war by timely 
and vigorous warning of the dangers which they will thereby cer- 
tainly incur. Even more important, peaceful nations may be en- 
couraged not to make surrenders which will ultimately endanger our 
safety, if they now receive from us in advance encouragement and 
actual assistance which it lies within our power to give them. 

No one realizes more strongly than I do the uniquely secure posi- 
tion, geographically as well as in the possession of vital natural re- 
sources, which the United States occupies today. Today we are more 
nearly self-contained than any other nation in respect to the raw 
materials necessary for making war, and today we are also practically 
safe from that new terror of war—the bombing of large cities from 
the air. 
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But the question now is: Having these unique and powerful ad- 
vantages, how shall we use them? Having this present security from 
attack, how shall we conduct ourselves in this threatening world? 
Shall we bury our heads in the sands of isolationism and timidly 
await the time when our security shall be lessened and perhaps 
destroyed by the growing success of lawlessness around us? Or shall 
we use our present strength and security from attack to throw our 
weight into the vacillating scales in favor of law and order and free- 
dom? Today our government can with safety speak unwelcome 
truths to a dictator or do unwelcome acts, which it might be ex- 
tremely hazardous for a weaker European neighbor of the dictator 
either to do or utter. Recent events have indicated that such activity 
by us may produce extremely wholesome reactions in the cause of 
peace. On the other hand, it is far from inconceivable that a threat- 
ened or devastated France or Britain or Holland might be forced 
to cede to a fascist nation some of its possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere or in the Orient or make commitments to that nation 
which would be even more dangerous to our safety. Would our posi- 
tion be bettered by idly waiting for that to occur? 

There is a flood of reaction and violence overrunning the world 
today. Our faith is that this is temporary; that the great progress of 
many long centuries will not be permanently lost but that after the 
social and economic dislocations caused by the Great War are re- 
adjusted the progress in freedom and in the humanities will be re- 
sumed. In the meanwhile and until the present violence has spent 
its force that flood must be held back from overwhelming us. During 
that interval each liberty-loving nation which stands confident in 
its own strength and freedom is a strong point of defense. But that 
defense is not complete unless there is created among all such na- 
tions the fullest sympathy and encouragement as well as a readiness 
to assist to an extent proportionate to the danger. 

What I have written may explain why I am unalterably opposed 
to the doctrine preached in many quarters that our government and 
our people must treat the nations on both sides of this great issue 
with perfect impartiality; that, for example, we must sell to a nation 
which has violated its treaties with us as well as trampled upon the 
humanities of our civilization the very instruments with which to 
continue its wrongdoing quite as freely as we sell to its victim the 
instruments for its self-defense. 

I am opposed to such doctrine because I am confident that we are 
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confronting an organized attack upon the very basis of our civiliza- 
tion and because I know that this civilization was only achieved by 
the development of what we call law and the humanities; by the 
respect for justice and fair play to all men; by the principle of the 
sovereignty of reason rather than force and by the Christian prin- 
ciple of the equal value of all human personalities. 

Such a civilization can only be preserved if we keep alive in our 
people their faith in these underlying principles. And I see no surer 
way of destroying their faith than by teaching them that in sucha 
conflict as is now going on in the world neither they nor their govern- 
ment shall discriminate between right and wrong, between an aggres- 
sor and his victim, between an upholder of law and a violator thereof. 

How can we expect to keep alive in our citizens the principles 
which have produced our civilization and upon the continuance of 
which rests the hope of a future rule of law and justice in the inter- 
national world, if we now sacrifice those principles to a motive of 
timid expediency and a desire to make the present easier at the ex- 
pense of both the safety and the moral character of the future? 

I have outlined the fundamental principles upon which I believe 
that an affirmative foreign policy for this government can safely 
rest. I am clear that in such a policy today lies the best hope for the 
prevention of a general war. But the prevention of war today is not 
as easy nor as certain as it might have been if the nations of the world, 
including ourselves, had followed during the past twenty years wiser 
and more cooperative courses than we actually did follow. There- 
fore, no matter what we now do or do not do we cannot ignore the 
fact that our effort to prevent such a war may fail. We cannot ignore 
the fact that at almost any moment an armed attack may be aimed 
by the fascist group of powers against the vital safety of one of the 
two peace-loving nations upon which today rests in large part the 
safety of our own civilization—Great Britain and France, 

Such an attack would almost inevitably involve both of those 


nations and from present appearances would be cooperated in by all | 


three of the fascist powers. In that event only one course could be 
depended on ultimately to save the present hard earned civilization 
upon which our own national welfare rests. 

Today the aggressive group is more powerful in the air and on the 
land than even France and Britain combined, and it is probably 
sufficiently strong at sea to pin down the British and French fleets 
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to European waters, leaving exposed to the powerful Japanese fleet 
the whole Western Pacific Ocean, including the English-speaking 
Dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and even Western Canada, 
as well as the naval base at Singapore, which is the key to the pro- 
tection of those regions. 

The defense against such joint action in Europe and Asia by the 
fascist powers can only be securely accomplished by the common 
action of the naval power of the three large democracies including 
the United States. Should any one of these three nations attempt to 
remain isolated, the result would bid fair to be ultimate disaster 
to them all; on the other hand, conviction on the part of the fascist 
powers that such common action was in contemplation would be 
very potent to prevent the attack altogether. 

We are prone to forget that the defensive policy of peace-loving 
nations like ourselves must always have not one but two main ob- 
jectives; our Secretaries of State and Foreign Ministers must not 
only endeavor with all their might to prevent their nations from 
being dragged into war; but, secondly, and quite as important, we 
must endeavor to make sure that if, contrary to its desire, our coun- 
try is dragged into war, it shall go in under such conditions that it 
will not lose but win the war; that it will not be exposed to the worst 
evil of all—ultimate conquest by a brutal enemy. 

Sir Edward Grey, the former Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
has told us in his memoirs how for nine long years before the Great 
War he labored for these two objectives against the constantly grow- 
ing menace of Prussianized Germany. He labored assiduously for 
a better understanding with Germany which might prevent war, 
but precautions were also taken looking toward military coopera- 
tion with France in case he were unsuccessful in this first objective. 
Consultations took place between the military experts of Great 
Britain and France to insure that, if Germany ultimately made war 
against them, the fleets and armies of those two nations could act in 
cooperation with a minimum of confusion and delay. 

There was no alliance. In fact explicit record had been made that 
the conversations of the military experts should not constitute an 
obligation to render armed assistance on the part of either nation; 
and when war came, France did not know until the British Parlia- 
ment met on August 3, 1914, that they would actually have full 
British assistance. 
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But on that fatal day, when Edward Grey’s hopes of peace were 
falling into ruin about him and he knew that he had failed in his 
desperate effort to prevent war, he also knew that these vital steps 
had been taken for military success in the war which was being 
forced upon him. Subsequent history quite clearly showed that except 
for these prudent plans of cooperation, not only on the outbreak of 
war might the British fleet have not been united in its commanding 
position, but the first great sweep of the German armies in France 
might have been successful. Today the German mailed fist has far 
less velvet concealing it than in the years preceding 1914. And the 
German power is flanked by two other strong nations which speak 
the same language of force and use the same methods. It is not a 
time for America to forget the lessons of such a recent past. 

In what I have written I have been happy to express my approval 
of certain recent acts and statements of the foreign policy of the 
present Administration. I regret that this approval cannot extend 
to certain acts of its domestic policy. These last seem to me to be in 
conflict with the foreign policy in which I concur. 

In his January address to Congress the President truly stated that 
the success of a national foreign policy depends upon having behind 
it a strong and united people. But national strength is not promoted 
by an extravagance which comes dangerously near the impairment of 
our national credit. It is not promoted by discouraging the business 
welfare of the country upon which depends the economic power of 
the nation. It is not promoted by novel and haphazard experiments 
with the nation’s finance. National unity is not promoted by appeals 
to class spirit. Nor is it promoted by methods which tend to disrupt 
the patriotism of either party or the effective cooperation of the two, 
upon which the coordinate working of the American Government 
depends, 

In carrying out a foreign policy adequate to meet the emergency 
of the present world the President should have the support of all 
parties and citizens. If he will disregard both the annoyances and 
the temptations common to the politics of normal times, and if he 
will confine himself to the proved paths that lead most surely to 
political unity and economic strength, I believe he may win that 
support. But he must lead toward that accomplishment. No other 


can. 
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FREEDOM—ITS HISTORY AND MEANING? 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


One evening last December there was broadcast one of the most 
stirring programs ever listened to at the firesides of this country. 
It was a ceremony of rededication to what has become known as the 
Bill of Rights in the American Constitution. A great scientist, a well 
known jurist, and a high dignitary of the Catholic Church spoke 
eloquently of the importance of treasuring our heritage of individual 
freedom and maintaining its safeguards in the present crisis of world 
affairs. Art was invoked to dramatize the scenes of American history 
in which the issues of Liberty were worked out in its decisive periods. 
Hollywood entered upon a new career as it turned from entertain- 
ment to this message of concern for the fundamental principles which 
have underlain American democracy. 

No American worthy of the name could fail to be moved by this 
ceremony. It was a rededication almost in the religious sense of the 
word, touched with a sense of a common participation in a great and 
elevating political heritage. It carried with it as well the suggestion 
of challenge to those who might conceivably attack it from without, 
or discard it from within, as it reaffirmed the spirit and purpose of 
American democracy. But stirring and effective as it was, it is seri- 
ously open to criticism from the standpoint of history, for it pictured 
the Bill of Rights as having been wholly created at the time it was 
embodied in the protests of men like Patrick Henry and George 
Mason of Virginia to whom the Constitution, in its original form, 
seemed to be susceptible of harboring tyranny in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All this is true enough but Mason’s protest was the culmina- 
tion of a long evolution and not the happy improvisation of a single 
episode. It was but the application to the government of the nation 
as a whole of principles already stated in the constitutions of the 
States when they set up their independent governments in the heart 
of the Revolution. It was in the Bill of Rights of Virginia that George 
Mason and his colleagues first asserted the rights of the American 
citizen in terms that influenced sister colonies in the formation of 
their statehood. The process had already begun which James Bryce 
later pointed out as the unique element in the American federal 
system, namely, that each State furnished models or suggestions of 
government to be copied and applied by other States. The process 


* Address delivered at Commemoration Day exercises at the Johns Hopkins University, 
February 22, 1939. 
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of cooperative statesmanship was begun in the earliest chapter of 
American independence and nowhere more clearly than in the spread, 
from State to State, of this assertion in their constitutions of the 
rights of the citizen over against any possible encroachments of 
the government. 

There was therefore an earlier chapter of our history than that 
which the Hollywood ceremony recalled when the guarantee of 
personal rights was finally embodied in the Constitution. But behind 
this chapter lay, in turn, another 2d longer history which in a very 
real sense is also the history of Liberty in the United States. For in 
the Bills of Rights set forth by the newly formed States were to be 
found words and phrases which had already been embodied in the 
Bill of Rights and the earlier Petition of Right proclaimed against 
the tyranny of Stuart kings in England itself. It is true that the 
American Bills of Rights included more than the safeguarding of self- 
government against tyranny. In addition to setting up barriers 
against arbitrary government they established liberty of opinion and 
secured toleration by the bold stroke of dissociating religion from 
government. But in this they built upon the ideas of that English 
philosopher whose pioneering work first grappled with the funda- 
mentals of society in terms of the balancing of freedom and rights, 
John Locke. The pattern of American Liberty was, therefore, drawn 
for it in the Old World. 

This fact is fully as important for us to keep in mind today as the 
contribution which our country added to it. For it would be yielding 
ground to the chief enemy of personal liberty in the world today 
if we were to develop the wholly unjustified myth that Americans 
alone forged the armor of their liberty as the symbol of a unique 
political capacity on our part. The chief enemy of Liberty is nation- 
alism, the very thing which Liberty itself created when it rescued 
nations from feudal tyranny or the overlordship of kings. This 
process, however, turns upon itself if a nation attributes its success 
to some peculiar quality of its own, some inherent capacity which 
other nations do not enjoy; for then it relies upon its native strength 
to meet all future exigencies and interprets every new trend of 
thought or action as the natural consequence of its racial or national 
attributes. The first step in the loss of the guarantee of our liberty 
would be the growth of an overwhelming pride in the capacity of 
America for freedom as something unique among all nations. No 
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r of more profound truth was ever stated by any American statesman t 
ead, than Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine that democracy at home could not 
the be safe except in a world of nations to which the promise of American | { 
: of life meant something worth preserving, however much less it might i 
| mean to some than to ourselves. Democracy, which is Liberty in 
hat | action, Liberty enshrined in institutional form and vitalized by the 
of public will, is and must always remain a generous thing and not the | 
ind narrow self-assertion of individual achievement. To think of the Bill [ 
ery of Rights as wholly our own creation not only falsifies history but 
in tends to endanger the maintenance of those rights by a false sense of 
be | security and a weakening of our strategic position with reference to i; 
the | our allies in the world of freedom. 
nst | But these thoughts carry us still further along the pathway of iy 
the history for it would be merely enlarging our error if we included only 
olf- | the English background in addition to our own. It is true that the . 
ers | history of England is by all odds the greatest element in the Ameri- 
od | can political heritage and that the seals which the barons affixed 
om i to Magna Charta alongside of that of their reluctant king are the | 
ish antecedents of the seals of our own governments. It is also true that ' 
la- beyond Magna Charta we reach out to those inestimable guarantees : 
ts, that lie in the Common Law of England. But while the English . 
vn people, owing to the security of their country against foreign war, led | 
Europe in the great drama of political evolution, the fundamental 
he principles which the English worked out in courts of law and Parlia- 
ng ment were also the ideal, in varying degrees the achievements, of 
yi other peoples. It was in Holland, and not in England, that religious i 
ns tolerance first found recognition; and it was Switzerland, defying | 
1e external tyranny behind the bulwark of the Alps, that became an H 
n- asylum and refuge for Central Europe. In France too, though at a i 
d | later date, the spirit of Liberty spoke in more vibrant tones than | 
is anywhere else in the Old World. And when the Nineteenth Century : 
ss set upon the task of building national States, it was not from any 
h one of these but from the interplay of all that political progress ' 
h registered a common regard not only for the opinion of mankind 
f | but for the rights of the individual over against the growth of 
government. 
y It was in this setting that the American Revolution made one 
of direct contribution to liberty in Europe; for the Bills of Rights in the 


0 American constitutions were translated into French to give practical 
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expression to the declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen, 
Unfortunately for the world today the unification of Germany and of 
Italy was delayed so that it was achieved in a period of reaction after 
the blighting influence of the era of Metternich. It was not Mazzini, 
the Prophet, nor Garibaldi, the Knight Errant of Democracy, who 
united Italy, but Cavour who, at heart a liberal, used the rival forces 
of reaction—Napoleon III and Francis Joseph—one against the 
other. In Germany the first serious step towards Nazi despotism was 
taken when Bismarck beat down the institution of representative 
government as a means for upbuilding the German nation and sub- 
stituted for it the policy of blood and iron. The principles of liberty 
east of the Rhine took refuge in the world of the intellectual who, 
lacking achievement in the world of affairs, became confused and 
uncertain and yielded to the delusive blandishments of paternalism. 
Even from this brief reminder of the history of Liberty in other 
countries, it should be clear to us that we are not alone in the appre- 
ciation of its blessings. What it shows is not that certain people are 
incapable of developing the institutions which safeguard personal 
liberty but that they must have the opportunity to school them- 
selves in its use so that it can be made as effective in action as the 
forces arrayed against it. For this, nations need to be relatively free 
from war and the threat of it. Eastern Europe, through all the cen- 
turies, has been a frontier region. From the days of the early migra- 
tions of Goths, Huns, and Slavs, military overlords kept watch and 
ward over the Eastern Marches of the Teutonic World. Even in 
Martin Luther’s day the chief preoccupation of the Hapsburg was 
not a theological dispute but the invasion of the Turk who, at that 
early time, was breaching the walls of Vienna. Under these conditions 
government was carried on by the bureaucratic agents of Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern as far as their protecting armies could hold the 
line of Europe against Asia. Life was regimented to make it secure, 
and government was conceived and accepted in terms of power. 
Therefore, the contrast between Central Europe and Western 
Europe today is one of political education due to the varying circum- 
stances of their past history rather than to any native quality that 
supplies the democratic peoples with inherent political capacity. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this short survey of modern 
history is that to safeguard Freedom we have to do something very 
different from merely reciting a ritual. Freedom lives and prospers 
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only where society itself is confident of its stability; and that, in 
turn, can only be found where there is adequate provision for both 
foreign and domestic peace. This leads us in two directions; on the 
one hand, to the consideration of national security and, on the other, 
to that of social, economic, and political justice. 

As I have pointed out on other occasions, there has never been 
an adequate scientific treatment of the subject of national security. 
It may be that at this very time some student of the fundamentals 
that underlie War and Peace is working on the problem of the security 
of nations with the clarity of wisdom and breadth of scholarship 
which Adam Smith put into his Wealth of Nations. There are whole 
libraries on armament and disarmament and on the nature of war 
in the world today, but no one has pointed out how the situation of 
one nation differs from that of another in the application of these 
techniques, especially where they are combined with the related 
and inseparable question of policies of power. ° 

The conditions of security are two-fold, natural and artificial. 
Nations are safe from external attack in so far as they keep the 
enemy at a distance. This means that in the natural world the 
obstacles that lie in the path of an enemy’s advance are the prime 
measure of safety. Throughout past centuries the seas encircling 
Britain were almost as great defenses for its peace and security as 
the oceans are today for the United States. Mountains, rivers, 
marshes or deserts rank high among the natural strategic frontiers; 
and where the greatest of these lie there is the least need for arma- 
ments; but where they are lacking, forts or trenches, guns and 
garrisons, must be their artificial substitutes so long as there is any 
danger on that frontier. Wherever war is recognized as the instru- 
ment of policy, armaments must be invoked as the instruments of 
security; and in proportion as that is the case the institutions of 
Freedom have less chance to grow; because strategy, to be effective, 
cannot be called in question or debate in the hour of action. On the 
contrary, it must school the citizenry to obedience of hierarchical 
control. In proportion, therefore, as the war system pervades the 
civilized world, Freedom is curtailed and the chances for its develop- 
ment are slight indeed. 

If national security depended wholly upon this mechanism of 
defense there would be little chance for the endurance of Democracy 
for, as I have said above, Democracy is Freedom in action. But there 
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is another aspect of security which, fortunately, can be well illustrated 
in the history of the United States. We have not only supreme 
natural security, east and west, because of the distances which 
separate us from Europe and Asia, but we have created another 
kind of defense, an artificial one, north and south. 

The war of 1812 settled none of the issues for which it was fought; 
but, after it was over, an agreement was made never to have arma- 
ments again on the Great Lakes—an agreement which was destined 
to become the symbol of an unarmed frontier between two friendly 
nations. The symbol by itself would undoubtedly have had little 
meaning if it had not been reinforced by policies of arbitration and 
pacific settlement of international disputes so that when the red- 
coats marched down from the citadel of Quebec, in the years follow- 
ing the Civil War, there was no thought of ever replacing them, 
Disarmament on the northern frontier was made a reality by the 
policies of peace of two nations growing in mutual respect and 
understanding. 

Although the fact is far less known to us, the frontier on the south, 
that with Mexico, has a history almost exactly parallel. In the 
Treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, which followed the War of 1848 
with Mexico, we agreed that future disputes should be settled only 
by recourse to arbitration. This is an even more definite and formal 
agreement than we have with Great Britain. In the latter case, true 
to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, we have an unwritten understanding— 
an entente, to give it its technical term—which holds our policies 
away from any thought of war. But in the case of Mexico, our honor 
has been pledged, along with that of Mexico, to seek justice rather 
than to apply force. Let me say, in passing, that it is of great im- 
portance for us to remind ourselves of this obligation in the critical 
period through which we are now passing. Twelve years ago, in 1927, 
the newspapers of this country reminded us of this obligation at a 
time when relations between the two countries were severely strained. 
Fortunately the Government of the United States today needs no 
such reminder. The policy of the good neighbor extends the defenses 
of the United States far beyond the Rio Grande. 

So we match the security supplied us by nature on the east and 
west of the United States by a political security on the north and 
south. It might seem, therefore, that our national safety was abso- 
lute; but science not only lessens distances, and so reduces the 
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oceans in size, it makes nations interdependent as they have never 
been in the past. And the growth of a great military power endanger- 
ing peace in any part of the world affects our prosperity and disturbs 
our economic equilibrium by the maladjustments which it creates. 
It therefore unsettles the minds of the citizens and opens the door to 
the demagogues. 

This brings us to the second part of our problem, the problem of 
justice. No nation can be wholly secure, the freedom of the citizen 
can never be wholly guaranteed, unless justice is the guiding prin- 
ciple of policy and the foundation of our institutions, both in domestic 
affairs and in dealing with other nations. It is here that the demagogue 
stirs resentments into hostilities and in the name of Liberty endangers 
its very bases. 

Never has this danger been greater than at the present time. We 
have already seen half the nations of Europe resigning their liberties 
into the hands of those who have mobilized their grievances for an 
assault upon the institutions of democracy. Happily those countries 
which have had longer schooling in the art and science of self-gov- 
ernment have held their own against this most insidious danger; 
but here, in our own land, there are voices today which speak with 
eloquent appeal the poisonous gospel of suspicion, hatred, and intoler- 
ance, proclaiming all the time their deep concern lest the liberties 
of American citizens be stolen away by others. 

There is especially one who sullies the name of Christian Priest 
by the un-Christian animus of his attack, and the spleen of his in- 
nuendoes, against millions of his fellow citizens to whom the United 
States had become the harbor of refuge from persecution in other 
lands. The spread of such doctrines as this man sets forth upon the 
air would be like a devastating army of occupation on the spirit of 
America if it were to find lasting lodgment there. The pathway of 
his ideas leads towards the most dreadful of all despotisms, that in 
which the victims themselves strangle their own liberties in the 
mistaken belief that the demagogues are rescuing them from the 
social and economic evils which are present in the world today. If 
these preachers could mobilize the discontent into forces of con- 
structive statesmanship and build firmer foundations for the insti- 
tution designed to protect the inherent rights of Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness; if their aspirations were as solid as their 
attack is vindictive, there would be no need for apprehension. But 
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the fundamental principle of freedom is magnanimity. It cannot 
build the structure of its desire if the eye of the architect is distorted 
by hatred and envy. Only the generous are free in spirit; and this is 
true of nations as well as of individuals. Generosity, of course, can 
be carried to extremes and becomes a source of weakness if our con- 
cern about others reaches the point that we neglect to think of our 
own legitimate interests. Altruism is a noble sentiment but no lasting 
social order has ever been built upon it alone. To find the equilib- 
rium between our own rights and those of our neighbors is the funda- 
mental problem of statesmanship. It follows from this that the 
maintenance of our liberties lies in so maintaining the balance be- 
tween ourselves and others as to weaken and destroy the appeal 
of the demagogue. This cannot be done by attempting to outrival 
him in vituperative attack. It cannot be done by stirring up against 
him similar, but opposing, passions; for ignorance and prejudice 
provide a stronger arsenal in such a conflict than reason and intelli- 
gence. The path which reason must take to make Liberty secure is 
that which leads toward fair dealing and social justice. 

The conclusion may seem an obvious commonplace, but, if so, it 
is widely ignored in the United States today. The act of Congress in 
strengthening, instead of disowning, the inquisition of the Dies Com- 
mittee against subversive doctrines sets going in the minds of citizens 
that very kind of suspicion upon which the demagogue can build. 
If we are to proceed along this line, it will not be Congress that will 
reap the reward of repression, but those to whom the repression of 
other ways of thinking than their own gives sadistic and unholy 
pleasure. There were the makings of revolution in the leadership of 
Huey Long but I doubt if his championship of the proletariat held 
any more latent dangers for the Republic than the attitude of mind 
which led a conservative writer to refer to his assassination as “a 
happy pistol shot.’’ There was at least a more genial sense of the 
foibles of our common humanity in the champion of the poor whites 
of the South than there is in his malevolent rival and successor, 
whose voice is on the air today. The attempt to put down un- 
American thinking by measures of police, to which the activities of 
the Dies Committee naturally lead, is not only to endanger the habit 
of freedom of thought and expression, it is to give aid and comfort 
to those who would spread the despotism of hatred over the land. 

The real answer to the doctrinaire, whether he be Communist, 
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Fascist or one who masquerades under the guise of democracy, is to 
redress the conditions which give his teaching its appeal. In other 
words, the maintenance of our own liberties depends upon a quick- 
ened conscience as to our duties. Unfortunately this formula does 
not say all that it should to us. Duty is an abstraction rather than a 
catalog of things to do. That ‘‘stern daughter of the voice of God”’ 
is mostly listened to as the prompter for doing immemorial tasks. 
It speaks for habit more than for reason. This was all right as long 
as habit was reasonable; and throughout the long past, in which the 
conditions of life repeated themselves generation after generation 
and century after century, the wisdom of the Fathers was a ready 
guide for the present. But with the coming of modern science these 
conditions are in eternal flux. Invention and discovery bring increas- 
ing change with the increase in control of time and space, and the 
ever shifting nature of the day’s work. The performance of one’s 
duty to society, upon which rests the opportunities for freedom, is 


therefore no longer the unquestioned acceptance of routine either in © 


economic relations or in government itself. The only safety for the 
Republic, the only guarantee for our individual liberties from now 
on to the end of time, lies in the constant, if conservative, criticism 
of the institutions, as well as the habits, which we have inherited 
from the past. If we cannot resolve this problem so as to satisfy the 
inmost needs of our fellow citizens, our liberties either will be lost 
in the riot of anarchy or suppressed by the tyranny of the demagogue. 

Never in all the history of civilization was there such a challenge 
to the most precious possessions of the spirit of man. As I have said 
on another occasion, the chief problem of today is not the creation 
of a vast military empire in Asia nor Nazi or Fascist developments 
in Europe; it is the adjustment of man to the machine. From untold 
millennia before the Ice Age down to yesterday, man made his way 
in the world with strength of body rather than by the subtle processes 
of thought. The claw which he inherited from his prehensile ancestors 
became a marvelously accurate instrument for mastering the crude 
forces of nature; but now, just in our time, we are turning into a new 
era which has only just begun but will never end—the era in which 
we must think our way through rather than grapple with nature by 
animal strength. The prime duty, therefore, of the citizen of today is 
to direct his own life and that of society in terms of their innermost 
need, as that need shifts with the advances made in the arts and 
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sciences in the different corners of the world. Inventions are, by 
their nature, of world-wide application and the nation that attempts 
to cut itself off from the progress of science will be ruined by it, 
Therefore, merely to stand upon the sacred institutions of the past is 
to create a maladjustment with the present, the kind of maladjust- 
ment which breeds blind discontent. The institutions of government, 
as well as those of economic and social life, must henceforth be con- 
ceived in increasingly dynamic terms. It is not enough for Freedom 
to broaden out “from precedent to precedent,”’ if each advance is 
forced upon it from without. It must take its stand on the basis of 
social justice and see to it that there is an adequate instrumentality 
for making that justice effective. 

The ultimate embodiment of freedom, therefore, is to be found in 
institutions which balance the things we need against the needs of 
others. Freedom is clearly not what it seems to be, the attribute of 
the individual. It is a social, economic, and political fact and is an- 

‘other name for the equilibrium we call justice. The reason that this 
has not been seen is that Justice has been chiefly thought of as having 
to do with commodities that pass from hand to hand or with the 
policing of society. But there is another commodity more precious 
than all the rest, and that is our thought and action. It is never 
wholly our own for it builds upon the thoughts and acts of others 
and in turn affects them. Freedom is the condition under which this 
most intimate and yet most interdependent thing can find its hap- 
piest and fullest expression. That is why it is a problem for govern- 
ments; it is also why the problem remains unsolved because no 
matter how much the individual may try to remain aloof from the 
currents of his time, society, as the repository of the energies of 
thought and action, forever shifts its ground. The conclusion is that 
Liberty will increase in proportion as society learns to make intelli- 
gence the guide to conduct. 

How it would have shocked Thoreau to talk of freedom in terms 
of obligation and not of escape! What of that vision of the poets 
which enthrones Freedom on lonely mountain tops or listens for its 
voice upon the trackless sea? Are we not losing trace of her footsteps 
when we would seek for her in the market place or in the halls of 
justice? If reason builds the abiding home of Freedom in the heart 
of society, instinct would seem to place it where man is alone with 
nature. As such, it is a thing of dreams, a symbol of that inner calm 
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whose voice is silence and whose vision is the stars. To all of us there 
comes at times the far sweep of such experiences and, in our daily 
life, there is always the plaintive note of memories that speak of our 
nostalgia for such unutterable peace as we have found at times in 
the strength of the hills and the brooding comradeship of the woods. 

It was from a background of such communion with nature that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau startled the complacent, formal society of 
Eighteenth Century France with the ringing words of the Social 
Contract, ‘‘Men are born free and are everywhere in chains.” But 
in spite of all his cult of a return to nature, he sought to recover 
Liberty by a search for the lost title deeds of society; while Thoreau’s 
Walden was but an episode embroidered on the many-colored texture 
of society. Freedom has to come where busy men and women work 
to live; unless it can illumine the steady measure of their days, it 
remains a thing apart and not that constant attribute of life which 
in its perfection it should be. 

In this short survey of a boundless field we have touched both 
history and present conditions. But in closing I venture to ask you 
to turn with me for a hurried moment to what I should call the pre- 
history of freedom. Like the archeologist who digs among the remains 
of forgotten cities, the philologist digs among the fragments of early 
speech and finds among the roots of words a clue to the thought and 
action of their users. Now, strangely enough, the two words which we 
have used interchangeably, “freedom” and “‘liberty,’’ although 
they come from entirely different sections of the world, have followed 
the same strange history. Both the “free’’ men and the “liberi” 
were originally the dear ones, the members of the tribal group or 
family, those who could claim kinship with the patriarchal chieftain. 
The roots of both words were akin to that for love. The free were the 
privileged members of the primitive group, in contrast with the 
slaves. 

The history of Liberty, therefore, even in its earliest form was 
that of emancipation. In the Mediterranean Basin this came with the 
growth of the merchant class and the need for incorporating them 
within the body politic. The revolution which accomplished this in 
Greece under Solon and Cleisthenes, in Rome under the Kings and 
on down through the Republic, was paralleled north of the Alps and 
especially in Britain by the breaking of the blood tie in the great mi- 
grations of the Teutons and the Norsemen. The town meeting of 
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settlers in a little community became the symbol of political rights 
and the repository of freedom. We cannot trace this evolution 
farther. But it rounds out, from the dim horizons of pre-historic 
times, the theme which we have followed through the problems of 
today. Free men are those who face and fulfil the duty of citizens, 

There is a noble phrasing of this in terms of religion in the English 
Prayer Book, one which marks the dividing line from that most 
tyrannous of all servitudes, superstition, by recalling the dignity of 
man in relation to things divine. It is that which conceives of the 
Deity as one “whose service is perfect Freedom.”’ It was, we sup- 
pose, penned by Thomas Cranmer, for it occurs in the first form of 
the Prayer Book in 1549. But it was the rephrasing in modern terms 
of that still more daring paradox which already for a thousand years 
had been chanted in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, “‘Cui seruire 
regnare est,’’ “‘To serve whom is to reign.”” From the concept of 
power to that of Freedom was a vast and fateful step, one for which 
the world was not yet ready in Cranmer’s time. It is a poignant 
commentary upon pioneering in the realm of thought that the hand 
which wrote the English text was the one which a few years later was 
burned in the fire of persecution. The thought of Cranmer remains, 
however, a living challenge to those who, in the name of truth, would 
rob it of that freedom to explore the mysteries of life and the world 
by which alone truth can be found. 

If freedom within the body politic rests upon the development of 
social justice it also opens to the individual the untrammeled spaces 
in which the mind can range at will, the world of creative thinking, 
by the exercise of which comes mastery. Therefore the heritage of 
Freedom is the opportunity of the future, if we but keep our trust 
inviolate. 
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WORLD CONDITIONS WE ARE FACING? 
By NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 


Dr. Fosdick and Gentlemen: To stand for a few moments this eve- 
ning in the presence of this noteworthy assemblage, so obviously 
representative of what is best in the citizenship of our great capital 
city, is truly an inspiration. For the honor of your invitation and for 
the opportunity which it offers, I extend to you an expression of my 
most grateful appreciation. 

It has been suggested that I should say something as to the world 
conditions in which we are living and which we are facing. Every 
adjective which can be thought of has been applied to these condi- 
tions by somebody during the past three or four years. 

One difficulty with our problems is that we are lacking in the right 
kind of leadership to enable us to proceed to their solution, the reason 
for which is that, under the pressure of modern conditions and the 
modern social order—the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and 
the newspaper—we are tempted to live only in the happenings of the 
moment. We are concerned with the news, with what has just taken 
place; and we find little opportunity—and, I am sorry to say, little 
inclination—to go behind the news and ask what are its causes and 
what explanation may be given of it. 

As a matter of fact, these extraordinarily difficult and complicated 
problems which face the world of today are not, in any correct sense 
of the word, new. They are new in their form, for obvious reasons 
but fundamentally they are an expression and a revelation of an age- 
long conflict in human nature and human society which forms the 
background of the history of Western civilization. 

Our troubles began at the Tower of Babel. When languages were 
multiplied and men were dispersed, the problem of organizing the 
world had its beginning—organizing it on a plane of high ideals, of 
knowledge, of faith, of human service—and that movement has been 
going on from the day of the Tower of Babel until this. 

We fail sometimes to look at the great moving forces in history 
which, should we look at them, illuminate in very large measure the 
practical and definite problems which face us day by day. When 
Western civilization began its course, the ruling idea was that the 
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whole of the civilized world should be brought under one rule and 
that, the rule of a great military captain. This was in the mind of 
Alexander the Great, when he left Greece to cross Persia on his way 
to India. This was in the mind of Julius Cesar when he left Italy to 
conquer Gaul, and found himself in possession of part of what is now 
Great Britain. 

That movement to unify the world, to bring it under one govern- 
ment, with one set of rules or laws and one great central administra- 
tion, broke down with the fall of Rome. There followed the next 
step, which was nation-building. Since all these peoples could not 
be brought together under one government, the notion took form and 
shape that they might be grouped and organized in nations. 

What is a nation? A nation is defined as an ethnic unity which 
inhabits a geographic unity. In terms of that very technical and 
admirable definition, there are few, if any, nations, for the reason 
that the movement of mankind over the earth has practically pre- 
vented the long continuance of anything like ethnic unity. The races 
have become intermixed through marriage over not only generations 
but through centuries. 

So we have to content ourselves with the conception of ethnic 
unity which would mean a large ethnic majority inhabiting a geo- 
graphic unity or trying to control one; and if you take the history 
of Europe and the United States and South America from the fall of 
Rome to today, you can write it in terms of that movement. 

A geographic unity is easily defined and observed. Italy is a geo- 
graphic unity, protected on the north by the Alps, on the east by 
the Adriatic, on the south and west by the Mediterranean. The 
Spanish peninsula—Spain and Portugal—is a geographic unity, 
protected on the north by the Pyrenees, surrounded by the Mediter- 
ranean, the Strait of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic. The British Isles 
are a geographic unity. Scandinavia is a geographic unity. And, if 
there had been in Central Europe a high row of mountains or a very 
wide sea, we should have avoided nine out of ten of the wars which 
have arisen and been carried on in that part of the world during the 
last thousand years. 

The desire of a nation to unify itself, to get rid of elements that 
were not liked, that had some different point of view, that had a 
different background, or their desire to get possession of a given 
point of adjacent territory because it completed a geographic unity— 
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that is all part of the process of nation-building. We are watching it 
now in the most extreme form which it has ever taken—that is, in 
the case of the Third Reich. 

But what is happening there is not new. Recall, if you will, the 
history of the Protestant movement in France. You have only to go 
back something less than four hundred years to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, one of the most terrible and destructive assaults by 
men upon men that history records. After that, Henry IV wrote the 
Edict of Nantes, and he protected religious liberty and religious 
freedom for a hundred years. Then, when Louis XIV nullified that 
Edict of Nantes, the Huguenots had to leave France. Most of them 
came to the United States. Sailing from the Port of Rochelle, in 
France, they settled New Rochelle, in Westchester County; they 
came into Pennsylvania; they came to Charleston, South Carolina— 
as refugees, precisely as Jews and Catholics and other persecuted 
groups are coming today out of that Third Reich. 

In other words, these fundamental causes and fundamental move- 
ments have to be reckoned with, not as something transitory, but as 
new revelations, new manifestations, of something that is deep down 
in the history of the human race, and which has its roots in human 
nature, and which only can be conquered and governed by the 
highest type of intelligence and the highest type of faith. 

We see this process going on, and we see the head of a government, 
or a government, waiting for opportunity to go just a little farther 
to increase the boundaries of what that government believes to be a 
geographic unity, or in a direction which will take in an element of 
population which that government believes to be part of its ethnic 
unity. There you have the story of what has been going on for over 
a thousand years, and which today, instead of being new, is the same 
old contest, the same old conflict, under circumstances so extra- 
ordinary that the results and effects are far more appalling than they 
ever have been earlier in the history of the human race. 

What is all this about? Why do these peoples wish to unify them- 
selves in a geographic unity in the neighborhood of their home? The 
answer is, first, that they may have the sources of livelihood, the 
necessities of existence. The second is that they may find what they 
conceive to be the geographic essentials of protection against attack 
from without. 

Look at our own history in the United States. Our thirteen colonies 
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here on the fringe of the Atlantic seemed a very important group of 
people, and, when organized, to be a very considerable nation. But 
the Northwest Territory, Florida, the country that belonged to 
Mexico, Texas, and up in the Northwest, the country that belonged 
to England—with one piece after another we proceeded to build our 
geographic unity into its present form. We took the Atlantic, the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Rio Grande, the Pacific, as our boundaries and 
then that wonderful line which is the most significant boundary line 
in the world, because, without a fort and without a camp, it has been 
for a century and a quarter a sign of how civilized people can live 
side by side, maintaining their ethnic unity, without resort to war 
or the rule of force. 

That nation-building process will go on, I assume, until the time 
shall come—and I wish, indeed, it might come soon; twenty years 
ago, we thought it had arrived—when these nations, instead of 
attempting to prey upon each other, to take advantage of each other, 
either in a military or in an economic sense, shall find it possible to 
bind themselves together in a world federation that will do for them 
all what our national federation did for us 150 years ago. 

There is no other solution of the world problem in terms of pros- 
perity and peace, and the longer it is postponed, the more difficult 
will its achievement be, the greater will be the loss in human life, and 
the greater the disturbance and distress to our civilization. 

One looks for some clew to what lies behind the problems of these 
various nations, our own included. We state our problems in one way, 
Great Britain states its problems in another, France states its prob- 
lems in another, Germany in another, Italy in another, Japan in 
another, China in another—but, fundamentally, those problems all 
arise at a point which it is not difficult to describe. 

A nation, I repeat, in its perfect form, is an ethnic unity inhabiting 
a geographic unity, but that nation is unorganized. It is just a people, 
moving about. The moment that nation becomes organized, it is a 
State. A State is the fundamental social and political organization of 
a nation. It may be arrived at—and generally is arrived at—uncon- 
sciously, without any formal steps. Long before men knew how to 
pass resolutions or to elect representative bodies, they brought into 
existence a crude form of social organization, and that was the State. 

But, as civilization progressed, that State had to find some ma- 
chinery for carrying on its business, some machinery for making life 
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possible to its population, some machinery for playing its part in 
the world—and it had to set up a government. So it is, first, the 
nation; then the State; and, finally, the government. 

The government has been, time and time again, set up by a process 
of development, and without any formal act, without the meeting 
of any convention, without any exchange of letters, without any 
documentary evidence of any kind whatsoever. It has just come into 
existence, to meet the necessities of the case. Sometimes, it has come 
into existence with an unwritten constitution, as in Great Britain. 
Sometimes—and, latterly, quite commonly—it has come into ex- 
istence through a written constitution, as in the case of the United 
States, of France, and of almost all of the European nations after 
the Great War. 

That government is not the State. The government plus the field 
of liberty is the State, and, in our constitution, we have taken pains 
to define very specifically the field of government, and to name 
definitely the things it could do. We have also put down in black and 
white, what it cannot do and what we keep for ourselves. 

Government plus liberty is the State. The government is not the 
State. To have a State, you must add to government, liberty; and, 
in America and Great Britain, we have always reserved, since Magna 
Charta, by far the larger field to liberty, leaving government a 
restricted and very definitely prescribed and defined field. 

As time has gone on, these modern peoples have found themselves 
face to face with an entirely new set of external conditions which 
have modified the possible ways of operating these very fundamental 
principles. Down past the time of the institution of the government 
of the United States, conditions—economic and social and political— 
were relatively simple; but just about that time began those dis- 
coveries in science, in industry, and in commerce, which brought 
about the industrial revolution. The industrial revolution was a 
means of providing man with what he wanted for far less human 
labor than had ever been the case before. The machine, operating 
on a large scale, displaced any quantity of human effort. 

The first important conflict between human labor and the machine 
came in Lyons, France, the seat of the silk-weaving industry. When 
the Jacquard loom was invented, 160 years ago, the streets of Lyons 
were filled with shouting mobs who destroyed every Jacquard loom 
that they could find. That was the first, and violent, reaction on the 
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part of the displaced human labor against the new machine and the 
new multiform and manifold method of production. 

A large part of our agricultural problem today is due to the fact 
that where, not so long ago, in our Middle Western and North- 
western country, it was possible to find occupation for thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, of farm owners and farm laborers, today, 
the improved and remarkably efficient agricultural machinery has 
displaced them by the thousands and the tens of thousands, 

That displacement of human industry by the machine and by the 
machine process and by production on a huge scale, is the effect of 
an industrial revolution which is now just about a hundred or one 
hundred and twenty years old. A large part of the world’s problem 
today is how to adjust ourselves to that industrial revolution, and 
it is because none of us has learned how to do it that we have our 
economic problem. 

One nation tries it in one way, another nation tries it in another, 
but, as yet, no people has found a solution of what is necessary, on 
the part of government and the State, to adjust the populations of 
this era to the results of the industrial revolution. This has led to 
one of the most extraordinarily reactionary movements which history 
records. It has led to an attempt at national economic isolation— 
buy nothing that is not made in your own country or in your own 
town or on your own block. Have nothing to do with any other na- 
tion, because, if you let them have anything, you will have to buy 
something back; if you buy back, you displace some product of 
your own. 

That highly superficial argument has gone around the world, and 
today the world is at war from one end to the other. There are mili- 
tary wars, here and there—but the economic war is universal. Every 
nation is engaged in it. 

If we were to be successful in waging an economic war on behalf 
of the United States, what would become of our twenty-five million 
or twenty-six million automobiles, not one of which could have been 
built and equipped if the elements had all to be produced within 
our national borders? What would become of our life, and the life 
of other peoples? 

What has happened is that the dictators, who have come into 
existence as a result of the failure of their populations to deal with 
this problem, are attempting to use the extraordinary power which, 
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for the time being, is in their hands, to force an addition to economic 
isolation which, without giving it up, will remedy some of its short- 
comings. The very ingenious methods by which the German econ- 
omists have tried to keep Germany isolated and economically aloof, 
and at the same time to find a way to sell abroad, are breaking down 
because of their artificiality. 

When you look at this problem from the fundamental point of 
view—not from the happenings, however exciting or interesting, day 
by day—you see these great underlying causes are at work. If we are 
going to solve them in terms of liberty, if we are going to solve them 
in terms of the preservation of what we call free institutions, we must 
begin to busy ourselves much more actively than we have shown any 
signs of doing for fifty years. 

Ever since the Civil War period closed, the American people have 
settled down to an attitude of contentment. “Our form of govern- 
ment is better than any other, we are wiser than any other; our 
country is rich; everything will be all right, don’t worry.” That 
system will not work. The time has come—and its evidences should 
be pretty convincing—when we must devote ourselves to trying to 
solve that problem in terms of liberty. 

Of course, if a nation becomes discouraged, if a nation feels that 
it is being discriminated against and is powerless, if it feels that it 
has not, and cannot have, within its existing limits, the requirements 
for a fortunate and a happy and prosperous life, it almost invites the 
dictator. And a nation—even a wise and experienced and cultivated 
nation—will put up with a dictator just so long as he gives signs of 
solving this problem. But—mark my words—when it becomes clear 
that his dictatorial methods are not going to solve the problem, those 
peoples are going to turn of their own accord, and without force 
being applied by anybody, to another and a more constructive 
method of solution. 

Go back over the history of the United States. Go back to those 
extraordinary debates in the Federal Constitutional Convention of 
1787, which, fortunately, James Madison preserved for us with sub- 
stantial completeness. Go back to the great arguments before the 
people by our leading statesmen of any party down to our Civil 
War. Watch them trying to avert that war. Watch them trying to 
find ways and means to solve the problems of human slavery through 
an unbroken nation. 
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Do you realize that that problem would have been solved without 
any trouble, if it had not been for the invention of the cotton gin, 
which was one of the earliest steps in the industrial revolution? But 
when that came into existence, late in the eighteenth century, and 
the cheapest kind of labor—preferably slave labor—would be helpful 
in producing cotton at a cheap price, the whole picture changed. 

Thomas Jefferson opposed slavery. One after another of the great 
Southern leaders of 150 years ago opposed slavery. Slavery was really 
brought into existence, and fastened on us for sixty years, by the 
industrial revolution. And, when our great leaders of both parties 
and of every shade of opinion found it was impossible to settle the 
question without conflict, the conflict came. 

It tore this country to pieces for four years. None of us can re- 
member, personally, the details of that conflict; but many of us are 
old enough to remember its repercussions and its echoes in our 
younger years. Not only did the war itself last four years, but the 
effects of it upon public opinion and public life lasted a full genera- 
tion, and only recently has it passed away, and the country become 
as united psychologically and economically as it is on the surface, 
politically. 

You are in this world as citizens of the greatest, the most powerful, 
nation on earth, and the one with the oldest and best tested form of 
government. Do you realize that no government on earth is as old 
as ours? Our government is celebrating its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. The government of Great Britain was made over by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, by the Parliamentary Representation Act of 
1867, by the Parliament Act of 1911, and by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations Act in 1931. The present government of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is eight years old. The government of 
France has existed only since 1871. The government of Germany is 
new every morning. The governments of most of the small countries 
were made over, either after the Napoleonic War or after the Great 
War of 1914-1918. 

Here we are, Americans, with this inheritance, with this body of 
conviction, with this history, participating to the full in these great 
underlying forces to which I have so briefly referred, representing 
their effect, their influence upon human institutions, upon human 
thought, and upon human conduct. Here we are, in a position in 
which the future of the world lies in our hands. 
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When people tell us to mind our own business, my answer is that 
our business is the business of all our fellow men, and that we do 
not stand by and permit slaughter, murder, arson, because the per- 
son offended does not happen to be our brother or our sister. We are 
in a position where the principles upon which our country is founded 
are proving their soundness, day by day. We have not always been 
wise ourselves, by any means, in the action that has been taken with 
the permission—quiet or otherwise—of our citizenship, but we have 
avoided changing or infringing upon those fundamental principles. 

There are only 461 words in the Bill of Rights, and they are the 
461 most important words in the world today. If we could get those 
461 words accepted by the other great peoples that are now strug- 
gling under dictatorships, we should be on our way towards a very 
different world within the memory and experience of very many 
persons within the sound of my voice. 

What we have to contradict—not by argument or by words, which 
is futile, but by acts—is the statement which Mussolini made to me 
in conversation when we were arguing this matter. I had said some- 
thing about liberty, that a great many people thought liberty was 
dying. 

“Dying?” said Mussolini. ‘Liberty is not dying. It is dead.” 

That is the position which we have to confute, and we have to 
prove it by the way in which we conduct our government, by the 
way in which we conduct our own lives, and by the ideals towards 
which we guide, through education, the lives of those who are going 
to be the men and women of the generation that lies ahead of us. 

It is a world problem. It is a thousand years old. The forces are 
easy to recognize, if you look deep enough for them, and we, one of 
their chief products, are in the fortunate position, by the happenings 
of the past one hundred years, of being able to take responsibility, 
through guidance, inspiration, and example, in the building of a 
really new world. 





THE FOUR FREEDOMS‘ 
By NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 


There are many significant signs that the 461 words which record 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution of the United States have 
become the most important of any words having to do with men’s 
social, economic, and political organization and institutions. Just 
as Magna Charta began in 1215 an era many centuries long marked 
by the steady, if slow, development away from absolute monarchy 
and a feudal system toward what has been recognized for some three 
hundred years as modern democracy, so this epoch-marking Bill of 
Rights may well have like service to perform. 

The Four Freedoms which the Bill of Rights assures and defends 
are those of religion, of speech, of the press, and of assembly. These 
four forms of freedom are in effect but four different aspects of one 
and the same form of freedom. They are those expressions of freedom 
which make it more than a mere word and raise it to the height of an 
institution. They name and define the fundamental rights which 
free men reserve to themselves as individuals when they set up an 
organized form of government and, either formally or by implication, 
grant to that government definite and prescribed powers. It must 
never be forgotten that individuals precede the State, which is the 
name for their organized form of social, economic, and political life. 
Moreover, the State precedes government, which the individual 
citizens, acting as members of a State, set up to do certain definite 
and limited things. 

The most clearly defined limitation upon the powers and authority 
of the government of a free people is that set in the language of the 
Bill of Rights. To attempt to overturn the Bill of Rights, or to under- 
mine it, is revolution. There is no possible public interest or public 
advantage to be gained by its damage or its overturn. The notion 
that every act by government is and must be in the public interest 
is grotesque. Every action by government, whether important or 
unimportant, is to be tested by public opinion, freely expressing itself 
under the Bill of Rights. 

Today there are millions upon millions of human beings living 
under governments which not only do not accept the Four Freedoms, 
but frankly and openly deny them all. This is the result of a lust for 
« Reprinted from The New York Times (World's Fair Section), March 5, 1939. 
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power, and for power at any cost. This lust may take the form of 
economic regimentation or social control or political despotism, and 
wherever it exhibits itself the Four Freedoms are under attack. 

There are those who clamor loudly for freedom of speech and free- 
dom of assembly whose only concern is to use that freedom to under- 
mine the foundations upon which it rests. Their aim is one or another 
of the forms of social, economic, and political despotism. 

It is imperative that at this vitally important turning point in 
the history of Western civilization men and women everywhere shall 
study the history of the Bill of Rights and reflect upon its command- 
ing significance. They must understand that it is constantly under 
attack, either openly or by indirection. The Bill of Rights needs the 
fullest protection by the free peoples of today in order that they may 
remain free peoples, and that the cause of freedom may not perish 
on the earth. 








THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


(The ten original amendments to the Constitution of the United States) 
Article I 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT PROHIBITED. FREEDOM OF SPEECH, 
OF THE PRESS, AND RIGHT TO PETITION 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


Article II 
RIGHT TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Article III 
NO SOLDIER TO BE QUARTERED IN ANY HOUSE, UNLESS, ETC. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 

Article IV 


RIGHT OF SEARCH AND SEIZURE REGULATED 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Article V 
PROVISIONS CONCERNING PROSECUTION, TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR 
PUBLIC USE WITHOUT COMPENSATION 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
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limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 


Article VI 
RIGHT TO SPEEDY TRIAL, WITNESSES, ETC. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which districts shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 


defense. 
Article VII 


RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States than according to the rules of the common law. 


Article VIII 


EXCESSIVE BAIL OR FINES AND CRUEL 
PUNISHMENT PROHIBITED 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Article IX 
RULE OF CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


Article X 
RIGHTS OF STATES UNDER CONSTITUTION 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 


respectively, or to the people. 
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